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glorious name, does not send his children and 
servants a warfare at their own charge, but is 
mercifully pleased, sometimes when they appear 
to be reduced to the greatest extremity, to prove 

himself to be strength in their weakness. Our 
dear friend, J. Storrs, before he parted with 
us this evening, told me he was glad he had 
been at that meeting; which acknowledgment, 
added to the peaceful serenity before felt, caused 
the rest of the evening to be a season of hum- 
bling gladness. : 

On Second and Third-day, we travelled to 
York; but before we got there, E. Coggeshall 
began to be apprehensive it would be best for 
us to attend a Monthly Meeting to be held at 
Warnsworth the Fifth-day following ; and after 
we got to York, the weight increasing, we con- 
cluded to return. After the meeting at York 
on Fourth-day, accompanied by Henry Tuke, 
we went part ‘of the way; and on Fifth-day 
morning we got in seasonable time to the meet- 
ing at Warnsworth, which was a low time with 
me; but dear E. C. had acceptable service, in 
the meeting fur worship. When I found that 
Elizabeth had a prospect of attending this 
Monthly Meeting, as I began now to feel very 
near the end of my present mission, I thought 
it probable some Friend amongst them might 
find, at least, a religious liberty to join her for 
a while; and, therefore, in the women’s meet- 
ing, I mentioned how I was circumstanced, and 
wished Friends present to endeavor to feel 
whether the lot did not fall amongst some of 
them, to unite with our beloved friend; but no 
one appearing to see it their place so to do, I 
returned with her to York. 

We were at York on First-day the 12th; and 
I was able to rejoice, in ability being afforded 
to my dear friend to labor in her great Mas- 
ter’s cause, though it was a very low time with 
me. As no companion offered, I did not feel 
satisfied to leave her, and therefore I concluded 
to set out with her again on Second-day morn- 
ing, in order to take some meetings in that 
county ; expecting we should return the follow- 
ing First-day. 

[After attending various meetings they came 
to Masham. ] 

At this place our friend Mary Tate, of Cot- 
tingwith, near York, met us, for the purpose of 
uniting with Elizabeth, and that day, the twenty- 
fourth of the Tenth Month, I parted with them, 
after a religious opportunity to be remembered 
with gratitude. My soul was poured forth in 
supplication to the Father of Mercies, for the 
blessing of preservation through the remaining 
part of our pilgrimage here, w vhether we should 
ever be permitted tu meet again in this mutable 
state or not; that so we might be prepared to 
join the just of all generations, whenever the 
midnight cry should be heard of, “ Behold, the 
feel it safe to do so, without making some at-| bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet Him.” 
tempt to have one, my dear E. Coggeshall being | Matt. xxv: 6. My beloved friend and her new 
fully resigned to it, though she felt nothing | companion, went to a meeting appointed for 
towards it herself. We had, in the end, to ac-| them that evening at Leyburn, and I returned 
knowledge the goodness and mercy of our heav- | to Thirsk ; and on the way, by the food received 
enly Father, who, blessed be his great and | before we separated, was sweetly sustained, to 


the gladdening of my heart. Indeed for some 
days after, my mind was preserved in such a 
state of tranquillity, as was cause of thankful- 
ness. 

After I got home, though I left it this time 
more from an apprehension of duty to unite in 
sympathy with a beloved friend, than from a 
prospect of any religious engagement on my own 
account, I felt peace. And I humbly trust 
there were seasons experienced, wherein my 
dear friend and myself could feelingly acknow!- 
edge, we were bound together in Gospel unity ; 
harmoniously laboring for the advancement of 
the most noble cause, which can be advocated 
on earth. May it be our happy employ to 
celebrate it in a joyful eternity, through an un- 
reserved dedication of heart during our stay 
here, to the whole will of Him, who has a right 
to dispose of us as He sees meet. 

Previously to our Quarterly Meeting, held 
here in the Twelfth Month this year, and during 
its sittings, my mind was dipped into a state of 
mourning on account of some of its members, 
who, I was ready to fear, through unwatchful- 
ness, had of late declined, rather “than advanced 
in the way which leads to enduring felicity. 
Many of the youth appeared on the wing. soar- 
ing above the pure simplicity of the truth; and 
having the company of divers of these at my 
own house, I apprehended I felt a necessity laid 
upon me to intercede with the Father of mercies 
on their behalf. I was engaged to desire that 
they, with many more, might be prevailed upon 
to choose Him for their portion, and be willing 
to follow Him in the path of unreserved dedi- 
cation, which yields more substantial comfort 
here, than any sublunary enjoyment can pos- 
sibly do; and affords a well-grounded hope of 
an admittance hereafter into unmixed happi- 
ness. I think I have not often felt more solid 
satisfaction result from an engagement of this 
sort, than I was permitted to feel that evening. 

1801.—In the forepart of this year I was 

often closely tried concerning an individual in 
the station of an elder, for whom I had long 
entertained a sincere regard; but who now 
seemed in danger of making shipwreck of faith. 
At our Quarterly Meeting in the Third Month, 

my painful apprehensions increased, so that, in 
the bitterness of my soul, I was almost ready 
to utter the mournful language, “Who shall 
stand?” Psalm exxx: 3; when a ray of holy 
confidence in the never failing arm of Divine 
sufficiency, was mercifully vouchsafed, after 
this season of deep discouragement. It proved 
the eve of a precious day in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at large, wherein we were graciously owned 
by the great Father of his people, and some of 
us had cause humbly to acknowledge his fa- 
therly dealings with us, and that to Him, with 
his beloved Son, our blessed Saviour, belong all 
thanksgiving and praise. 

In the Sixth Month, my brother Samuel and 
myself were a few days i in Huntingdonshire and 
Cambridgeshire, with a friend who was then in 
these parts on a religious visit, and was going 
into Scotland. The time we were together was 
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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 
ience of Mary Alexander. 


(Continued from page 58.) 

1800—On Fifth-day, we travelled through a 
mountainous country ; and in the course of this 
day, as we passed through some small villages, 
my mind was so attracted towards the inhabi- 
tants of them, that I believe, had we been free 
from previous engagements by other meetings 
being appointed for us, I should have felt best 
satisfied to have acknowledged it to my dear 
companion ; but as that was the case, I kept my 
feelings to myself. In this instance I believe it 
was needful for meetings to be fixed a little 
beforehand, on account of the particular situa- 
tion of some places thereabouts; but in general 
I have found, in any services of this sort, in 
which I have been engaged, that it was safest, 
and indeed was my incumbent duty, as much 
as possible, to live as it were one day at once. 

bn Seventh-day morning, before we left the 
hospitable roof of our kind friends Joseph and 
Mary Storrs, we were permitted to experience 
a little season of retirement, wherein I trust, 
our minds were humbled together before Him, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works. 
Joseph Storrs went with us to a meeting at 
Retford that evening. On First-day, the fifth 
of the Tenth Month, we went to Blyth in the 
morning; and in the evening had a meeting at 
Barnby Moor, a small village we had passed 
through in the morning. It was a considerable 
trial to me to give up to appoint this meeting, 
finding some F riends were apprehensive it would 
not be likely to prove satisfactory. One objec 
tion appeared to be the smallness of the place, 
though I wished invitation to be given beyond 
the village, if a situation large enough could be 
procured to admit of extending it further; but 
what weighed more with me than any other 
obstacle, was the difficulty which our kind friend 
Joseph Storrs felt about its accomplishment ; 
re unless he could have said he believed it 

st for us to give up the meeting, I did not 
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short, but feeling the uniting bond of Gospel 
fellowship, I think we were permitted to be as 
a threefold cord. 

We parted with this friend, after a meeting 
at Huntingdon, in which I trust, I may say, 
Truth gave us the victory. Though it was but 
a smal! gathering, there appeared to be many 
different states among them, a few, I believe, 
humble travellers for the prosperity of the pure 
cause. May they be strengthened in every good 
word and work, by the mighty power of Him, 
who can still enable “a little one to become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong nation.” 
Isaiah Ix: 22. After meeting we were favored 
with a baptizing time in Hannah Evan’s family ; 
and a little season of retirement in Phebe Ful- 
ler’s, before we separated. Brother Samuel and 
myself reached home the next day the twenty- 
fourth of Sixth Month. For some days after, 
my mind was permitted to experience an un- 
interrupted tranquillity, which I desire to ac- 
knowledge with humble thankfulness to Him, 
with whom are all the blessings both of time and 
eternity. It afforded a morsel of nourishment 
for many days, during a season of close exercise 
and trial ; which it was my allotment to experi- 
ence very soon after this time. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Friends’ Testimonies. 


In that remarkable prayer of our Saviour for 
his immediate disciples and for those who should 
believe on Him through their word, He asked 
not that they should be taken out of the world 
but kept from the evil. And it has been the 
prayer of truly awakened souls from that day 
to the present, that while necessarily abiding in 
this state of probation, they might be kept from 
its evils. 

What we call the testimonies of our Society 
are but points of distinction, essential to the 
avoidance of the evils around us. In matters 
of general uprightness we but coincide with 
the religious adherents of other sects. But in 
some things we have been led further, and have 
been guided by scruples which they seem not 
to have felt. Our plain dress and plain lan- 
guage are involved in our testimony against 
pride. Our disuse of the names given to cer- 
tain days and times is involved in our testimony 
against idolatry. Our refusal to call certain 
buildings “ churches,” or to recognize many of 
the performances within them as Divine wor- 
ship, is connected with the testimony we are 
called upon to bear against priestly interference 
between Christ and the human soul. Our re- 
fusal to lend a direct hand in any warlike 
measures is a necessary result of our testimony 
to the peaceable reign of the Messiah. 

When Jesus was near the close of his outward 
ministry, he said, “When He, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, He will lead you into all Truth.” 
It is noteworthy how this language has been 
verified to his devoted followers in every age of 
the world. In the progress of their spiritual 
pilgrimage we find those who have been faith- 
ful to the guidance of the Holy Spirit led into 
essentially the same usages, the same testimonies 
to the pure and peaceable principles of our holy 
religion. 

Christians of the earlier ages did not have the 
corrupt form of plural language to contend 
with, as has been our lot, but they had active 
idolatry in their midst and all around them, 
and all history shows their incessant care to 
avoid the least implication in its sinfulness, 
After this period, and through the dark ages. 


history furnishes us but few examples of perfect 
devotedness to Christ. In the few instances we 
have—such as in the instructor of Taulerus, 
Huss, Luther and Guyon—we find mostly the 
same waymarks in the pathway of holiness. 
Friends have never maintained that in minor 
points all Christians must exactly agree. 


throughout the period when there was little of 
religion but the forms, coincides with the testi- 
monies for the early martyrs. And these again 
were revived and more fully illustrated in the 
lives of primitive Friends. Their scruples in 
language and conduct were not the fruits of an 
excited imagination. They were but the neces- 
sary concomitants of that holiness without which 
no man can see the Lord. They were but 
successive lessons in the complement of “ All 
Truth” into which Christ promised to lead his 
disciples, 


arose a distinction between the clerical party 
and those who maintained that the Church of 
Christ was a priesthood of believers. The for- 
































The concurrent sense of the faithful few 


During the first and second centuries there 


mer surrendered to the control of the clergy as 
being responsible for their spiritual interests. 
The latter believed that no human instrumen- 
tality could do for them the work of salvation. 
The latter we must recognize as the tree Church. 
They maintained the continuance of Divine 
revelation, and its influence in the transforma- 
tion of character. That it was only by its means 
the new birth could be experienced and a quali- 
fication and call received to preach the Gospel. 
They rejected the ministry that was but the 
creature of human talent and learning. They 
were not found at places of popular amusement. 
They refused to assist in warlike measures. 
They were distinguished for all social and 
domestic virtues, and in times of persecution 
they supplied the ranks of those who triumphed 
through martyrdom. 

At a subsequent period, these faithful wit- 
nesses having run their course, there was but 
little of the visible professing church but what 
was greatly assimilated with the world. Under 
the Papacy the mass of mankind had apparently 
abandoned their eternal interests to the care of 
the priests. Coming down in time to Protestant 
England, the improvement in that fearful con- 
dition was but slight. The superstitions that 
had been sanctioned by the Roman church still 
held much sway in the minds of the common 
people, and the clergy deputed to look after the 
welfare of the flock were (many of them) deeply 
involved in the pollutions of the world. 

Although many individuals throughout the 
land were measurably faithful and, we trust, 
accepted for their fidelity to the task assigned 
them, it required that a G. Fox should be 
raised up as an instrument to sweep aside this 
mockery of religion and bring to light the doc- 
trine and practice, that were to distinguish the 
Church, when she should come up out of the 
wilderness. 

When this uncompromising man came to 
know the voice that called him he readily ac- 
cepted its teaching. He rejoiced to know that 
revelation had not ceased, and followed with 
confidence the instructions that led him to differ 
from the world. He was not ashamed to be 
singular, and it isa great confirmation of the 
firm ground upon which his singularities were 
based, that faithful Friends generally from that 
day to the present have been led independent] 
by the Holy Spirit into the same usages which 
made him singular. From age to age those 
rising up in the Society have not gone to the 


discipline to learn its usages 
within has led them in their reaches after all 
Truth, to adopt the doctrines and testimonies 
which the discipline has approved. 
when any among our membership come to think 
themselves religious without having been brought 
to adopt these testimonies, we fear there is some 
deception. 





The monitor 


Hence, 


Our well-disposed brethren of other denomi- 


nations may find their minds at rest without 
seriously considering these points of difference, 
It may never have become their duty to differ 
from the world around them in dress or*lan- 
guage, but with regard to many there is strong 
ground to believe that blindness in part has 
happened to them, They may be actuated by 
fleshly wisdom, while the spiritual is suppressed 
to a greater extent than they are aware. It is 
no matter of surprise that those who make little 


pretension to a religious life, though nominally 
Friends, should falter in maintaining our testi- 
monies, but when those under our name, who 


seem to be zealous in the cause of Christ, fail in 
this respect, we are forcibly impressed with the 
contradiction. 


A departure among this class has been long 
growing in some quarters. It might have been 
noticed taking root in First-day school opera- 
tions, more than fifty years ago. Some young 
people engaged in the instruction of destitute 
children were comforted in the belief that they 
were doing a good work. I knew of a motherly 
woman of fixed habit in plainness of language 
who visited one of these schools ; willing to lend 
encouragement, she took charge of one of the 
classes. She addressed some of the children in 
the plain language. Instead of answering, the 
children showed by their looks that they did 
not understand her. The superintendent (him- 
self a Friend) noticed the dilemma, and told 
her if she would be of any use there she must 
give up that manner of speech. 

It is easy to understand how a continued 
course of such practice has educated the teacher 
as well as the scholar. Whatever good was 
produced by these schools, the effect upon the 
teachers has been that we have had some gen- 
erations of young men and women trained up 
to abandon our testinfonies that they might be 
doing more good in the world. 

Just here some questions of serious import 
may be asked, to which it were difficult to give 
satisfactory answers. We entertain a high re- 
spect for self-sacrificing labors in the cause of 
Christ and of humanity, whether in our own 
or in other lands. But when it is proposed to 
lower our standard of moral and vielen duty 
—to meet the world half way in order to win 
them over, we may if we comply, be doing some 
kind of good, but we are not Friends in princi- 
ple or practice. 

The question would seem to be relevant 
whether the Society of Friends under the re- 
straints of their testimonies can be efficient 
workers in the elevation of mankind. It is 
evident that other societies have far exceeded 
us, have done what, with our usages, it would 
have been impossible to effect. I think it is 
conceded the Jesuit missionaries among the In- 
dians in America, the negroes in Africa, and 
the idolaters of the East, have effected an 
amount of civilization, with many of its benign 
attendants, that could not have been done by 
sects more free from error. 

It is related by Joseph Thompson, that travel- 
ling in Africa, about the headwaters of the 
Niger, he came upon a village of negroes prac- 
tising the arts of civilized life. The lands around 
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were cultivated, the hum of mechanical indus- 
tries resounded through the town, and the gen- 
eral thrift, harmony and contentment indicated 
government. These negroes were Ma- 
hommedans. It was a case where Mahommedan 
ractice underlaid, we must suppose, by Mahom- 
medan faith, had brought about a beneficent 
change in the community formerly barbarous, 
such as Christian teaching had hitherto failed 
to accomplish. The ceremonial observances 
and the manner of life of these respective 
bodies, were more near the level of the untu- 
tored heathen, and perhaps changed a little to 
accommodate them, hence their success in gain- 
ing converts. There is much that promotes 
human improvement that is quite within the 
domain of the intellect. But religion is a thing 
of the heart. It cannot thrive without the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of Christ, and with this 
influence the lowest understanding may embrace 
it. It were a violation of a high trust for any 
who have realized its great truths and the purity 
of life it leads to, to compromise them with the 
evils of the world, however plausible the motive 
for doing so. 





When James Kite was at my house the present 
summer, he related the following circumstance 
which he had heard from his father more than 
forty years ago, but he could not tell me where 
I might find it in print. “A short time prior 
to the French revolution of 1793, a club of 
(young) men were. met in Paris for literary 
purposes and social enjoyment. One of them 
(James could not remember his name) appeared 
dejected, daking no part in the mirthful and 
profane entertainment. His companions re- 
peatedly demanded the cause which he at length 
told them to this effect: He was impressed with 
the future of the several of the members of the 
company, and they were generally shrouded in 
gloom and sorrow—one would commit suicide, 
another would be guillotined, and so on. He 
told the future experience of each of the twelve, 
twenty, or more of the club, as it afterwards 
came to pass. Finally, the presiding officer, 
whose name was La Harpe, inquired if he could 
tell what was to become of him. He replied, 
“you will become a Christian.” All were so 
wickedly infidel that this seemed incredible, 
but I turned to Dr. Thomas’ Dictionary and 
found La Harpe mentioned. - He was a man of 
some note and in time became a Christian, but 
nothing is there said of that remarkable meet- 
ing, and remarkable prediction. 

L. BALDERSTON. 





ConsisTENCY «IN SMALL Tatnes.—Custom 
can never alter the inevitable nature of right ; 
fashion can never justify any practice which is 
improper in itself; and to dress indecently is 
as great an offence against purity and modesty 
when it is the fashion, as when it is obsolete. 
There should be a line of demarcation some- 
where. In the article of dress and appearance, 
Christian mothers should make a stand. They 
should not be so unreasonable as to expect that 
& young girl will of herself have courage to op- 
pose the united temptations of fashion without, 
and the secret prevalence of corruption within; 
and authority should be called in where admo- 
nition fails—Hannah More. 

A miserly man, who insisted that he was a 
proportionate giver, explained later that he gave 
in proportion to the amount of religion he pos- 
sessed. Such proportionate givers are found all 
over christendom. 





Round About Rocouncey. 
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In the Atlantic Monthly for Third Month, 
1889, there appeared an article by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, in which, after discoursing approv- 
ingly of simplicity in dress, manners, literature 
and language, and against the tendency “ to run 
into prettiness, conceits, over-elaboration,” the 
writer continues: 

“It isthe same with architecture. The classic 
Greek runs into the excessive elaboration of the 
Roman period, the Gothic into the flamboyant, 
and soon. We have had several attacks of 
architectural measles in this country which 
have left the land spotted all over with houses 
in bad taste. Instead of developing the colonial 
simplicity in lines of dignity and harmony to 
modern use, we struck ou the pseudo-classic, we 
broke out in the mansard, we broke all up into 
the whimsicalities of the so-called Queen Anne, 
without regard to climate or comfort. The eye 
positively tires of all these things. It is a posi- 
tive relief to look at an old colonial mansion, 
even if it is as plain asa barn. What the eye 
demands is simple lines, proportion, harmony 
in mass, dignity; above lh adaptation to use. 
And what we must have also is individuality in 
house and in furniture ; that makes the city, the 
village, picturesque and interesting. The highest 
thing in architecture, as in literature, is the de- 
velopment of individuality in simplicity.” 

The sense of “ positive relief” such as afore- 
mentioned, has been felt by the writer of this, 
when, after journeying past the parti-colored 
and architecturally-fanciful suburban houses on 
a main line of travel, he has gone by stage a 
few miles back into the country, in New Eng- 
land, for instance, and noticed the plain dwell- 
ings, white painted, with green venetian shutters, 
the old-fashioned attics with dormer windows, 
and the long, low, attached out-buildings, sub- 
serving the various uses of pump-room, summer 
laundry, woodshed, carpenter-shop, carriage- 
house and stable. How snug and handily-useful 
thus disposed, they all look, and with what 
grace and dignity the several over-arching elms 
and the sugar maple trees invest the picture! 

* * * * 


The matter of architecture has here given 
way perforce to some practical dealing with the 
stumps in the meadow. Along the steep incline 
of “ Briar Knoll,” above the brook and next the 
west end of the South Woods, the blackberry 
bushes, the brook willow, the spice wood, and 
all the wild weeds generally, are allowed to grow 
as they will. The same unreclaimed wildness 
is allowed to continue a few rods down the little 
stream, which presently bends to the left, and 
passing under the south line fence, pursues its 
meandering way toward the Brandywine through 
a thicket of my neighbor’s. The stumps were 
mostly beyond this parting bend of the brook, 
in the southwest corner of the farm. Several 
were removed by William last year by the slow 
and laborious process of grubbing and shovel- 
ling the dirt from around the roots, and cutting 
the latter off with the axe. A colored man, 
who had done some extra plowing on the place, 
had afterward said that he was familiar with the 
dynamite method of stump extraction, and re- 
commended that I get rid of the rest by that 
plan. The recent oat crop upon that portion 
of the meadow field proving of no account by 
reason of the clustered stumps, about twenty 
in number, interfering with proper plowing and 
cultivation, it was decided to adopt the quick, 
explosive method of removal, that so the plow- 


ing of the land for wheat and timothy might 
progress in due course. 

William being of a timorous disposition was 
averse to tarrying anywhere near the dynamite’s 
neighborhood, and, as there was the preparatory 
work of excavating under the stumps for the 
insertion of the dynamite charges to be done, 
he was let off after he had helped T there- 
with. A lad who had recently been a West- 
town student was curious to participate in the 
more scientific and exeiting part of the work, 
and, permission being given, willingly took 
William’s place. A half pound charge of the 
explosive, in the shape of a cylinder about 
eight inches in length, wrapped in paraffine 
paper, was placed at the extremity of the little 
tunnel made for it under a stump, after the cap, 
attached to the end of a three feet length of fuse, 
had been inserted in the outer end of the charge. 
Dirt was thrown in around the latter, which 
was very carefully tamped ; then T and the 
lad, each standing by the end of a fuse, struck 
a match at the same instant, applied it to the 
fuse, and scampered away at full speed, placing 
themselves behind trees on the west line fence. 
Three cartridges were put under several of the 
stumps ; all the charges exploded, in some cases 
not leaving a visible remnant of the stump in 
the resultant excavation, in other cases throw- 
ing far away perhaps half the stump, and lifting 
and splitting more or less the remainder. 

Now, the removal of those remainder sections 
involved a good deal of labor, which, however, 
was not uninteresting—at least, not to the one 
who exercised the oversight and did a lighter 
part of the work. The large roots having been 
cut through, much could then be done with the 
iron wedges in splitting off parts of the stump. 
The work this morning bas been to have the 
heavier sections carted or rolled over to a se- 
lected place at the edge of the field and the lar- 
ger surface stones (there being many of such in 
this heretofore neglected corner) to a pile beside 
the brook. A sudden but welcome dash of rain in- 
terrupted the removal of the smaller pieces of the 
stumps to the house woodshed or wood-pile, where 
they will be conveniently deposited for use in the 
hall’s open fire-place when the days are shorter 
and frostier. Of course, when more than a few 
stumps are to be taken out of the ground, and 
the use of an explosive is not depended on, a 
great deal of manual labor may be saved by 
the use of horses or oxen, with iron chains and 
a derrick, or of some modern “stump puller,” 
many of which have been patented. Here for 
instance is one that by the use of screw and 
cable, and the application of hand power merely, 
is advertised to lift from fifteen to one hundred 
and fifty tons! 

What a boon such a labor-saving appliance 
would have been deemed by the pioneer settlers 
who opened clearings in the forest hereabout 
some two hundred years ago! Quite likely, 
however, their contented minds did not hanker 
after such inventions. The market at that time 
could not have been large, so that the trees could 
be felled, the land cultivated, and the stumps 
in course of time removed about as rapidly as 
there was any need for it being done. Little 
over a mile from here, approaching Brinton’s 
Bridge, is an old stone mill occupying the site, 
and, I believe, an enlargement of the one erected 
there by Edward, a grandson of the original emi- 
grant to these parts, William Brinton. 

More than a mile down the stream, and close 
by the present railroad station of Chadds’ ford, 
where stands a large brick grist mill, was for- 
merly (it is said) the old, log corn mill of 
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Francis Chadds or Chadsey. He had come 
from Wiltshire, England, in 1695, to Chichester, 
removing therefrom to the Brandywine. Ac- 
cording to some memoranda loaned to me, John 
Chadds, the son of Francis, built the stone 
house, which is still standing, the most northerly 
one in the village of Chaddsford. It was di- 
rectly opposite the ford in the Brandywine, 
where the road crossed from “Concord to Mar!l- 
borough.” When the stream was bridged, the 
road was carried to a point a little lower down. 
With £30 loaned by the county, John built a 
“ flatt or schowe,” as a ferry boat, affording for 
a long period the only means of crossing the 
creek on occasions of high water, above Wil- 
mington. In addition to the ferry, John had 
the village tavern. Though a Friend, he appears 
to have not been active in the Society’s affairs. 
The second mill erected on the Brandywine was 
probably one that was built at the village of 
that name, near Wilmington, by Oliver Canby, 
in 1741. The one at Brinton’s Bridge, it is 
likely, was put up immediately after that date. 

Within a week from the time that this is penned 
there will be celebrated the one hundred and 
seventeenth anniversary of the Battle of Brandy- 
wine. It was at Chaddsford that that engage- 
ment began, in a feint made by the Hessians 
under General Knyphausen as though they were 
about to force the passage of the stream; the 
second column, meanwhile, under Cornwallis, 
going several miles further up, fording the river, 
and coming down over Osborne’s Hill to the 
locality of Birmingham Friends’ Meeting-house, 
where the decisive engagement was fought. 
Looking out of the window directly before me 
where I write, I see the field on the opposite 
height, about half a mile away, where the youth- 
ful Marquis de Lafayette was wounded ; while, 
seen from the other window on my left, are the 
trees surrounding the ancient meeting-house 


into which the titled Frenchman and others of 


the wounded were carried, and upon the floor 
of which are still pointed out the dark stains 
said to have been made by their blood. 

In a program for a local observance of the 
day, read by me a few days ago, it is gratifying 
to note that there is included “The People’s 
Song of Peace,” by Joaquin Miller—the first, 
second, and part, of the fourth stanza of which 
are as follows: 


“The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 

The farmer keeps his flock and vine; 
Then who would mar the scene to-day, 
With vaunt of battle-field or fray ? 


“The brave corn lifts, in regiments, 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun; 
The ricks replace the battle-tents, 
The bannered tassels toss and run, 
The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast— 
These be the stories of the past. 


“The fields forget the battles fought, 
The trenches wave in golden grain; 
Shall we neglect the lesson taught 
And tear the wound agape again ?” 


Jostan W. LEEDs. 


a 


Many times hath my soul bowed in an hum- 
ble thankfulness to the Lord, that He did not 
choose any of the wise and learned of this world 
to be the first messenger in our age of his bless- 
ed truth to men; but that he took one that was 
not of high degree or elegant speech, or learned 
after the way of this world.— William Penn’s 
Preface to G. Fox's Journal. 








that became separated from us in 1827, adopted 
a revision of its Discipline. 
viously, the subject had been committed to a 
committee of about one hundred and twenty 
men and women, appointed out of the Yearly 
Meeting, who were aided in their labors by a 


ings. The new Discipline is now published, and 


seded, appears to contain few changes of much 



















For “THE FRIEND.” 


What Is It That Separates Us ? 


In the Fifth Month last, the Yearly Meeting 


Two years pre- 


representation from each of the Monthly Meet- 


is to go into effect on Tenth Month first. 
The Discipline which is about to be super- 


importance, from that in use by the united So- 
ciety previous to the separation. The principal 
differences are as follows : 

1. In allowing first cousins who have been 
married, to retain their membership, after making 
a satisfactory acknowledgment to the Monthly 
Meeting, without requiring the consent of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

2. In allowing marriages of members with 
non-members, “ who manifest an interest in the 
maintenance of our testimonies.” 

3. In authorizing marriages to be solemnized 
in private houses, when the parties desire it. 

4. In appointing elders for a period of four 
years, when a committee is to be appointed to 
reconsider and revise the names. 

5. In appointing the Representative Com- 
mittee annually, through the Quarterly Meet- 
ings. 

6. In omitting special provisions for women’s 
meetings for Discipline, which may be held 
either separately or jointly with the men. 

7. In authorizing grave-stones, six inches 
high, sixteen inches wide, and four inches thick. 
This provision is similar to one in our own re- 
cently revised Discipline. 

8. Advising against joining secret societies. 
This also is embraced in our new rules. 

9. Against the cultivation, sale, and use of 
tobacco; and against the licensing or in any 
other way encouraging the manufacture and 
improper use of intoxicating liquors. 

10. Authorizing the encouragement of and 
care over First-day schools. 

11. Omitting disownment for several offences 
—and the whole section on slavery. 

In some cases the new Discipline accords 
closely with our recent revision—for instance, 
in giving directions for the appointment of cor- 
respondents and defining their duties; in dis- 
couraging the use of intoxicants in food prepara- 
tions ; and in omitting the expression “ hireling 
ministry ’—substituting in the third Query the 
language, “the system of a professional minis- 
try.” 

Recommendations are now, made to testify 
against capital punishment, and to influence in 
promoting arbitration in international disputes. 
On the last named subject is this new Query: 
“Do you maintain a faithful testimony in favor 
of peace and arbitration ?” 

Another new Query reads: “Are there First- 
day schools held in connection with your meet- 
ings? Are they under care of committees ap- 
pointed in the Preparative or Monthly Meet- 
ings, and are they conducted in accord with our 
principles and testimonies ?”’ 

Divorces are prohibited, but legal separation 
is allowed in extreme cases. 

The number of offences where disownment 
may be administered is much reduced, being 
now limited to the following: 

1. Being addicted to the use of intoxicants ; 
signing applications for license ; renting prop- 


erty for the sale of liquors, or engaging in the 
business itself. 


2. Printing or publishing books which tend to 


disunity. 


3. Marriage of members with non-members, 


or Where both parties are members, who do not 
make satisfaction to the meeting. 


4. Breaches of the moral law. 
5. Wilful disregard of those provisions of the 


Discipline which, by their language, are made 
obligatory or prohibitory. 


6. Transgressions of testimonies respecting 


Gospel Ministry, War, Oaths, Trade, Arbitra- 
tion, and Gaming and Diversions. 


7. Habitual absence from meetings, without 


sufficient cause; or connection with other re 
ligious organizations. 


But the most important changes, recently 


made, are on doctrinal questions. In order that 
the character of these may be clearly under- 
stood, I give the old and new texts on two sub- 
jects, viz: “The Holy Scriptures,” and a para- 
graph taken from the section on “Conduct and 
Conversation,” italics indicating words that are 


changed or omitted: 
OLD DISCIPLINE. REWSED DISCIPLINE. 


We tenderly and ear-| We tenderly and ear- 
nestly advise and exhort | nestly advise and exhort 
all parents and heads of| all parents and heads of 
families that they endeav- | families that they endeav- 
or to instruct their chil-! or to instruct their chil- 
dren and families in the dren and families in the 
doctrines and precepts of | doctrines and precepts of 
the Christian religion, as | the Christian religion as 
contained in the Serip-| contained in the Scrip- 
tures; and that they ex- | tures: and that they incite 
cite them to the diligent | them to the diligent and 
reading of those excellent | reverent readin& of those 
writings, which plainly set | excellent writings, which 
forth the miraculous con- | set forth the miraculous 
ception, birth, holy life, | conception, birth, holy life, 
wonderful works, blessed wonderful works, blessed 
example, meritorious death | example, death, resurrec- 
and glorious resurrection, | tion and ascension of our 
ascension and mediation of | Lord and Saviour Jesus 
our Lord and Saviour Je-| Christ: and to educate 
sus Christ ; and to educate | their children in the be- 
theirchildren in the belief of | lief of the inward mani- 
those important truths, as well | festation and operation of 
as in the belief of the in- the Holy Spirit on their 
ward manifestation andop-|own minds, which is the 
erations of the Holy Spirit | fundamental principle of our 
on their own minds, that | Sociefy, that they may 
they may reap the benefit | reap the benefit and ad- 
and advantage thereof, for , vantage thereof for their 
their own peace and ever- | own peace and everlasting 
lasting happiness : which is | happiness. 
infinitely preferable to all 
other considerations.—1734. | 


For one hundred and sixty years the Holy 
Scriptures have been commended to Friends to 
be diligently read, because they plain/y set forth 
the meritorious death, glorious resurrection, and 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and that their children should be educated in 
the belief of these important truths. That these 
weighty advices should. be stricken out, would 
seem to imply one of two things — either that 
these doctrines are now regarded as erroneous, 
or else that they are not of sufficient import- 
ance to be upheld any longer. That they did 
not originate with Friends as recently as the 
year 1734, but were reverently believed by the 
founders of the Society, I propose to prove by 
quotations from Fox, Barclay and Penn—many 
of whose writings have been largely distributed 
by the Representative Committee last year, 
which action the Yearly Meeting has approved. 

George Fox, in speaking of the “ Mediation 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” in a 
letter which he and other Friends sent to the 
Governor of Barbadoes, says: “ He is our Me- 
diator, who makes peace and reconciliation be- 
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tween God offended and us offending. He being 
the oath of God, the new covenant of light, life, 
grace and peace, the Author and Finisher 6f our 
faith.” 

Among the books alluded to as having been 
distributed by the Representative Committee, 
is Robert Barclay’s Apology. In this standard 
doctrinal treatise, the author says: “ Forasmuch 
as all men who have come to man’s estate (the 
man Jesus only excepted), have sinned, there- 
fore all have need of this Saviour, to remove 
the wrath of God from them due to their of- 
fences; in this respect He is truly said to have 
borne the iniquities of us all in his body on the 
tree, and therefore is the only Mediator, having 
qualified the wrath of God towards us ; so that 
our former sins stand not in our way, being by 
virtue of his most satisfactory sacrifice removed 
and pardoned.” — Proposition vii, Section 3. 

In his letter to Dr. John Collenges, William 
Penn uses the following language: “ I say that 
Jesus Christ was a sacrifice for sin, set forth to 
be a propitiation for the sins of the whole world ; 
to declare God’s righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, &ec., to all that repented 
and had faith in his Son.” 

As John Woolman is much and deservedly 
admired, and his writings included among those 
distributed by the Representative Committee, I 
refer to his “Considerations on the true har- 
mony of mankind, and how it is to be main- 
tained,” published in 1770, in which the same 
doctrine is set forth in Chapter 2, “ On the Ex- 
ample of Christ ””—the reading of which may 
profitably employ all seriously minded persons, 
of whatever religious belief they may be. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Virginia Exiles. 
(Continued from page 59.) 

The following letter from Israel Pemberton 
to Dr. Parke, who had married one of his nieces, 
shows the philosophical and Christian frame of 
mind in which that good man looked upon his 
imprisonment and sufferings. 

WincuestTER, First Month 31st, 1778. 

Dear Coustn :—Thy acceptable letter mer- 
ited a speedier return, which on the perusal of it 
I determined to make ; but my constant aversion 
to writing hath hitherto prevented it, which I 
hope thou wilt excuse, as I can with sincerity 
assure thee I often think of thee, my cousin 
Rachel and your dear little boy with much af- 
fection, and sincerely desire your real prosperity 
and welfare, and that the present impending 
calamities may have the happy effect of turning 
your attention to the deep instruction they will 
certainly convey to the minds of those, who 
consider them as the effect of paternal regard 
manifested by the Almighty Parent, in order to 
reclaim disobedient children to the sense of the 
innumerable obligations they are under for his 
long continued favors conferred on them, in a 
course of uninterrupted tranquillity, which I fear 
most of us enjoyed, with too little consideration 
of the end for which they were committed to 
our trust: if the present varied scenes produce 
the intended effect, we shall be enabled to view 
them with thankfulness, and acknowledge the 
goodness and mercy of the Allwise Benefactor, 
whose dispensations will ever tend tothe happi- 
ness of his children, who really desire to know 
and do his will. The unexpected trials we have 
been subjected to in our separation from our 
nearest Friends, have not, I hope, been without 
profitable effects on the minds of most of us, 
and when the end for which they were per- 
mitted is answered, we may be restored to them 


with thankful hearts. Our affection engages us 
to desire this time may soon come, but at present 
the prospect of it to me does not appear nearer 
than some time past, and I have no thought of 
being thereby restored toa state of greater quiet 
and relief from sufferings. 

Our situation here hath been attended with 
fewer difficulties than I expected ; to be sub- 
jected to the capricious humors and wills of men 
destitute of just and noble principles, is a con- 
stant trial of faith and patience; but as we are 
rightly exercised therein, becomes easy to bear, 
teaching us the necessary lesson of overcoming 
ourselves, and thus learning in every state to 
be content, by which much of what's deemed 
unhappiness is averted, and our minds become 
prepared for the enjoyment of real happiness ; 
and some of us with reverent thankfulness may 
acknowledge the sense we have been favored 
with of this, through the course of our confine- 
ments, though the various changes we are passing 
through, both within and without us, will renew 
the occasions for learning this lesson, and even 
our A B C in it. 

Thy kind attention to my dear wife’s cireum- 
stances I gratefully acknowledge, and have de- 
sired her to do the same. I was in hopes, if 
gratitude did not, his dependent circumstances 
would have engaged I. H’s care to attend to the 
opportunity he had of recommending himself to 
me and my Friends, by his care of my interest 
during my absence; but he does not appear to 
act on the principles of virtue nor of prudence, 
and I have done with him, unless he should be- 
come a wiser and better man. I have heard 
some offence given him by the present occu- 
pants of the hospital provoked him to the rash 
steps he has taken. The managers of the hos- 
pital, would, I think, if we had all been there, 
have maintained their rights with more firm- 
ness. D. B. acted like himself. I was pleased to 
hear you retained some part, which I desire 
you may never consent to give up, if taken from 
you by force, you will be excused. The not 
supporting the credit of our lawful money, the 
converting our house of worship into barracks, 
and the opening a house for the worship of the 
devil, confirm the sentiments I have ever had 
of what we are to expect from the change many 
have been so fond of; but I will endeavor yet 
to hope for better times and things. 

Remember me affectionately to thy mother 
Lloyd, to my dear wife, to whom I have wrote 
seven letters since the new year, but shall not 
have time now—to sister Phebe, cousin Phinny, 
Hannah, Sally and Molly, and to my afflicted 
daughter Polly and her lovely flock, and their 
kind nurse, Molly Howard. 

With much love and good wishes to thyself 
and cousin Rachel, 

Thy affectionate uncle, 
IsRAEL PEMBERTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 30th, 1777. 

My Dear:—I have already acknowledged 
the receipt of thy acceptable letters of the 10th 
and 6th inst., and one dated the 19th last month, 
but none since. I have been very thoughtful 
about thee this week past, not only in the day- 
time, but in the night season, and often dis- 
turbed in sleep, which makes me more anxious 
to hear from thee; yet through Divine favor 
am enabled to hope and trust, the great Pre- 
server of men will be near to keep and sustain 
thee. It is indeed a trial of faith and patience 
to be thus separated. I wish those who are the 
cause thereof might have their minds awakened 
and they made sensible of their mistake in griev- 
ing the hearts of the innocent, that would not 


harm them, but be ready to do them good. I 
feel much for my beloved husband, and should 
be glad to hear there was any prospect of thy 
return, but desire to be resigned to the Divine 
will of Him who has mercifully helped and sup- 
ported through various exercises. 

First Month 3rd, 1778.—I am brave in health, 
and able to walk abroad more than usual, which 
account I hope will administer some comfort to 
thee. Mother and Sally are well. Their very 
dear love to thee. May the Lord of peace and 
love be with thee. May He protect and keep thee 
in safety. 

Please to remember me affectionately to our 
dear brothers and friends, and am with endeared 
affection thy truly loving wife, 

HANNAH PEMBERTON. 

Seventh-day, 2 o’clock, p. ma—H. C. and R. J. 
{Hannah Cathral and Rebecca Jones].—* Re- 
member those that are in bonds as being in 
measure hound with them.” We dined this day 
with thy wife—she is cheerful. Tell our kind 
neighbor, H. D., we see the younger part of his 
family daily, and the rest very often. We are 
with affectionate regard for all thy companions, 
thy real and unfeigned friends as above. 











































































































The letters from John Crew, Edward Stable, 
and Isaac Zane, shows the care exercised by 
Friends of Virginia to do what they could for 
the relief of the exiles. 

WILLIAMSBURG, First Month 6th, 1778. 

Dear Frienps :— Our friend Robert Pleas- 
ants being prevented by the death of his daugh- 
ter Mary from attending at this place with the 
papers you sent down by him, we therefore took 
the charge of them and got here on the 2nd 
instant. We delivered the papers to the gov- 
ernor, and had an opportunity of conversing 
with him and some of the members of the coun- 
cil, who gave us a candid hearing, in which we 
opened your case to them in the clearest manner 
we were able, and solicitude for your stay at 
Winchester, and that they would not permit 
you to be removed at this inclement season of 
the year, which probably may be attended not 
only with difficulties, but danger to some of you 
who are very aged and infirm. Yesterday the 
matter was considered in Council, and the Gov- 
ernor informed us that the Council had con- 
cluded not to interfere in the execution of the 
orders given by the Board of War, but had 
directed letters to be wrote to the lieutenants 
of Frederick and Augusta Counties, to afford 
you protection from insults, and assist or pro- 
cure you such necessaries as you may stand in 
need of, and we expect to forward the Gov- 
ernor’s letters with this. We can obtain noth- 
ing more in your favor at present, but if here- 
after we can be instrumental in making your 
confinement more easy, or procuring you a re- 
lease, we shall very willingly do it. 

We are informed that provisions are very 
scarce in Augusta County, and that many of 
the inhabitants have been obliged to come over 
the mountains to procure grain for bread. If 
you do not receive a favorable answer from the 
Congress or Council of State in Pennsylvania, 
but go to Staunton and should find it impossible 
or difficult to procure necessaries there, please 
to inform us, if permitted, what you stand most 
in need of, We are, 

Your affectionate friends, 
Joun CREW, 
EpwArp STABLER. 

Dear Broruer :—I have received thy last 
letter—the first never came to hand. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to hear your distressed situa- 
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tion, especially to be removed at this season. 
Edward Stabler, John Crew and another Friend 
has been here with the papers you sent the 
Governor and Council, and have wrote you 
their effect, which is much as I expected, that 
they thought they had no recognizance of you 
further than security and protection — this is 
the substance of the letters sent from the Ex- 
ecutive, to the county lieutenants of Frederick 
and Augusta. Sampson Matthews, a gentleman 
living in Staunton, has wrote, which letters are 
sent by express to his wife and brother to re- 
ceive you. I have wrote to Capt. Peter Hogg, 
and Alexander Sinclair, in and near Staunton, 
to assist thee or thy order with any thing or 
necessary you may have occasion of. I have 
likewise desired Sampson Matthews to let thee 
or thy order have what thou may be in want 
of, or any credit thou may request. I have also 
paid Edward Stabler £25, per contract, which 
thou desired him to pay Sarah Hunt, hardly 
expecting this to come to thy hands, before you 
are removed, or should enlarge. I forget to 
mention I have desired Major Holman to in- 
quire what any of you may have occasion of, 
and also ordered Benj. Williams to supply you 
with anything in our power, whether you go or 
stay—and am with sincere desires for the wel- 
fare of thy fellow-sufferers, 
Thy affectionate brother, 
Isaac ZANE. 
WILLIAMEBURG, First Month 6th, 1778. 


CuRLEs, First Month 7th, 1778. 
Israel and John Pemberton, 

Dear Frrenps:—I received your letters by 
Robert Pleasants, and though I was glad to 
hear from you, it gave me much concern to find 
there was a prospect of your sufferings increas- 
ing, which increased my sympathy with you. 
John Crew and myself wrote yesterday from 
Williamsburg to you and the other prisoners, 
which we sent to Winchester, and a copy thereof 
goes with this to Staunton, to which I refer for 
the proceedings with the Governor and Council. 
After I found they would not interfere in the 
execution of the orders given by the Board of 
War, I saw no prospect of your removal from 
Winchester being prevented by any means 
which could be used here, and I had but little 
hopes of your receiving a more favorable answer 
to your memorial from Pennsylvania. I there- 
fore used my best endeavors to make your re- 
ception and stay at Staunton (if you should be 
sent there), as easy and agreeable as the cir- 
cumstances of the case would admit ; and having 
some acquaintance with Sampson Matthews, an 
inhabitant of Staunton, who is a member of the 
Senate, and now in Williamsburg, I opened your 
case fully to him and interceded with him, for his 
friendly assistance on your behalf, and the rest 
of your fellow prisoners. I believe there is no 
person in Augusta County so able to serve you, 
as I understand he has a large house, and well 
provided with suitable accommodations. He 
urged many inconveniences that would attend 
his taking you into his house, particularly his 
wife being a weakly person, and the burthen it 
would be to her, but from motives of humanity 
and depending on your prudent conduct, he 
has agreed to do it. As he can’t well leave 
Williamsburg before the assembly breaks up, 
it may perhaps be three or four weeks before 
he gets home; but he has wrote to his wife to 
receive and provide for you till his return, and 
in case the first orders given by the Board of 
War should be strictly put in execution, viz: 
of your being confined to a secure house, he has 


wrote to the county lieutenant to make use of 
his house for that purpose. I apprehend much 
depends on the first impressions made .on the 
minds of the people and the family where you 


may be placed. I therefore hope all your com- 


pany will be careful to make everything as easy 
and agreeable to Mary Matthews as possible, 
till her husband returns, who I believe will en- 
deavor to make your situation as comfortable 
as he can. 
will be sent to Staunton. 
ways, and your situation more to your satisfac- 
tion, it would give me great pleasure. 


I write as supposing you are, or 
If it should be other- 


I fully intended to have visited you before 


this; but have hitherto been prevented—per- 
haps it may have been for the best. If you 
should go to Staunton, I should be glad to be 
informed thereof by the first opportunity, and 
if there be a prospect of my rendering you any 
service there, I shall endeavor to come and see 
you. I expect our friend Robert Pleasants will 
write you, as he has undertaken to send an ex- 
press with this, and the other letters to Augusta 
—I think it is highly necessary they should 
be there as soon as possible, in case of your 
sudden removal. My family were well when I 
left home. I am with affectionate regard, 


Your sympathizing friend, 
EDWARD STaBLeEr. 


Isaac Zane seeing John Pemberton’s letter to 


me, insisted on giving me the money for Sarah 
Hunt, which I shall send her by the first op- 
portunity. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ToBacco-UsING PREACHER.—A country 


minister being invited to preach the weekly lec- 
ture to a congregation in the city of New York, 
after dismissing the people, took out his tobacco, 
and began to chew the filthy weed. A member 
of the church remonstrated with him on the sin- 
fulness of the practice, and stated that he could 


not expect that impenitent sinners under his 
instructions, would give up their sins while he 
indulged in a sin himself. 

“IT know it is wrong,” said the minister. “I 
have often resolved to give up the habit, but I 
have not resolution enough to persevere.” 

“Why,” said the other, that is the very ex- 
cuse the impenitent give for not repenting and 
forsaking their sins.” 

“ Well, I'll think it over as I go home,” ob- 
served the minister, and perhaps I will give it 
u ar 
“ That will not do,” replied the church mem- 
ber, “for we never allow this, if we can help it; 
we exhort the impenitent to repent on the spot ; 
we never tell them to go home and repent, nor 
do we pray that they may repent when they 
reach home.” 

“I see,” said the minister, “I cannot get 
away so—therefore I will try to give up chew- 
ing.” 

“ But,” remarked the other, “that will not do 
either. We never urge sinners to try to give 
up their sins—do you ?” 

“Why, no; I think it wrong to intimate that 
they cannot do it at once.” 

“Will you act then as you preach, or. let 
your conduct give the lie to your preaching ?” 

“With the help of God,” said the minister, 
“T will leave off the practice from this moment.” 

A member of the church where this conver- 
sation took place, who was in the habit of chew- 
ing tobacco, was so impressed with what had 
taken place, that he too solemnly promised to 
abjure the filthy habit without delay.—Selected. 


THE ROLL CALL. 
“Corporal Green !” the orderly crie i— 
“ Here!” was the answer loud and clear 
From the lips of a soldier who stood near; 
And “ Here!” was the word the next replied. 


“Silas Drew !”—then a silence fell ; 
This time no answer followed the call. 
Only his rear man had seen him fall, 
Killed or wounded he could not tell. 


There they stood in the fading light, 
Those men of battle, with grave, dark looks, 
As plain to be read as open books, 

While slowly gathered the shades of night. 


The ferns on the hill-side were splashed with blood, 
And down in the corn where the poppies grew 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew, 

And crimson-dyed was the river’s flood. 


For the foe had crossed over the other side 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire, 
That swept them down in terrible ire, 

And their life-blood went to color the tide. 


“Ezra Kerr!” a voice answered “ Here!” 
“Hiram Kerr!” but no man replied ; 
These two were brothers, the sad wind sighed 
And a shadow crept through the cornfields near. 


“ Herbert Klein!” at the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Klein, 

Wounded and bieeding to answer his name. 


“Ephraim Dean !” Then a soldier spoke: 
“ Dean carried our regiment’s colors,” he said, 
“ When our ensign was shot I left him dead, 
Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 
“Close to the road-side his body lies, 
I paused a moment and gave him drink ; 
He murmured his mother’s name, I think, 
And death came with it and closed his eyes.” 


’T was a victory —yes, but it cost us dear, 
For our company’s roll when called at night, 
Of a hundred men that went into the fight 
Numbered but twenty who answered “ Here.” 
—American Journal. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Cholera Infantum.—Dr. H. P. Nattage in an 
article on this disease in the Common People, 
thinks that infants are often sufferers for want 
of cold water, and from being so long imbedded 
in wrapping that their temperature becomes too 
high, and they are enveloped in an impure at- 
mosphere. He says, “In the name of humanity 
take the babies up, carry them out into the air; 
give them frequent baths in the hot days, let 
them caper about the floor naked when it is 
terribly hot, and give them all the water they 
want.” 

Demoralized Bees.—An apiarist, J. L. Stokes, 
of Calhoun County, Georgia, is mentioned by 
the St. Louis Republic as saying that “the in- 
dustry of bees is proverbial, and no less well- 
known is their instinct of hierarchy and sub- 
mission to the discipline and government of the 
bee kingdom—or rather queendom ;” also that 
“their instinct amounts to almost human reason in 
these things, but, as with the human race, they 
can, under vicious habits, sadly degenerate.” It 
is added that : “ Experiments have been made 
by Dr. Buchner in submitting working bees to a 
regimen of alcoholized honey. The effect is as- 
tonishing, and much the same as in mankind. 
Not only do they lose the inborn hereditary in- 
stinct for work, but they will steal. The hie- 


rarchy instinct is quickly lost also. They revolt 
against their queen and commanders, and give 
themselves over to idleness, brigandage, and pil- 
lage until they are cast out by their fellows. 
Alcohol makes veritable Anarchists of them.” 
These statements seem clearly to demonstrate 
that alcoholic abstinence is best for good goy- 











ernment and prosperity, at least among bees. It 
js not less true also of human interests.— Temp. 
dv. 

. Insect Excretions.—Certain beetles have long 
been known to eject or give out a repulsive fluid 
from joints of their bodies, or from their legs, 
or from eversible glands. M. Cuenot has re- 
cently studied the cases of ejection of blood from 
these beetles. The fluid, however, is not red, as 
the blood of insects is either colorless or slightly 
yellowish. Lady birds, oil beetles and other 
vegetable feeders are such as possess this habit. 
There has been added to this list one of our 
common beetles, which sends out a pale, milky 
fluid, smelling like laudanum, the odor being 
exactly that emitted by certain moths of the 
Arctian family. 


Bullet- Proof Coat of Rods.—I have been stimu- 
lated by the recent trials of the bullet-proof cui- 
rass to try a few experiments on the subject. I 
will only mention one experiment which I made 
this morning, assisted by several members of 
the Junior Scientific Club here. It occurred to 
me that if the energy of the bullet could be 
made to act at rather a large angle to its line 
of flight its penetrative power would be dimin- 
ished. To effect this I arranged a number of 
soft iron rods quarter inch in diameter, and five 
inches long, side by side, and touching a piece 
of deal board. On these another layer was 
placed, so that one of the upper rods touched 
two of the under ones. A sheet of thin rubber 
1-16 of an inch thick, placed on this, separated 
it from a similar combination attached to it at 
right angles, and the whole formed the target. 
The rifle used was a Winchester, 22 bore, car- 
rying along bullet. At a distance of twenty 
feet the bullet penetrated five inches of hard 
pine with certainty, but when the bullet, fired 
at the same distance, hit my rod target it failed 
to penetrate even the first layer, but only drove 
the upper rods aside nearly at right angles to 
the line of flight. The next experiments will 
be made with heavier materials and larger shot. 
Possibly a similar arrangement, but of large 
steel cylinders, might make a satisfactory bar- 
rier to the shots of big guns.—F. J. Smith in 
London Nature. 

Effect of Sunlight on Paint.—* An inexperi- 
enced person might think the paint on the out- 
side of a building would soon be worn by expo- 
sure as much in one place as another,” says a 
Maine brush handler, “ but that is not true. 
Exposure to the weather injures paint but very 
little. It is the sunlight that does the business, 
though, of course, the winds and rains assist it. 
Wherever the sun’s rays strike a painted surface 
in the middle of the day, the life of the paint 
is very soon destroyed, and it crumbles away. 
We house painters always find the south side 
of a building in the worst condition, and the 
north side the least worn. The west side, re- 
ceiving as it does the force of the dry winds, is 
always more worn than the east side. Another 
point may be worth your reader’s knowing. 
Frequently ee persons are sold old 
lead by the dealers—or that in which the oil 
has ‘fattened.’ When they try to use it, it will 
run or trickle down the walls. They don’t know 
what ails it, and generally don’t know what to 
do with it. They should avoid getting such 
stock, but if they do get it, if they will add a 
little kerosene instead of linseed oil, they will 
find it works very well.”—From the Lewistown 


(Me.) Journal. 





Crosses and troubles are often concealed 
mercies and special favors. 





THE FRIEND. 


Items. 


Secret Societies :—Whatever may be the objects, 
real or ostensible, for which men unite in any or- 
ganization, wherever they make secrecy and obedi- 
ence the conditions of membership, such society 
is almost sure to degenerate into something es- 
sentially tryannical towards its members and hurt- 
ful to society. To say nothing of such orders as 
Freemasonry, Odd Fellowship, and Knights of 
Pythias, we have abundant illustration in the trades 
unions and their acts of violence and despotism 
during the last few months. The A. P. A. in its 
published declaration of principles bas little or 
nothing that will not meet the approval of the 
majority of American citizens. But the A. P. A., 
in its practical workings, has been the vehicle of 
mendacity the most gross, and of petty malicious 
tyranny the most malignant. 

It seems that M. D. Van Horn, of Denver, was 
misled into joining this A. P. A. organization; and 
after he was elected mayor of that city he appointed 
a Roman Catholic to office, because he thought he 
was a competent man for the position of chief of 
police. The “council” of the order got tegether 
and dealt with Van Horn. They marked him 
“ Jesuit,” and passed “the traitor’s resolution ” and 
sent itto him. In the body of the resolution is a 
blood-red cross, and underneath is something like 
the shape of a grave or coffin, marked, “ Here lies 
a traitor.” —Selected. 

The Bible in Uganda.— A remarkable piece of 
news has arrived from Uganda. Bishop Hirth, of 
the Roman Catholic Mission, writes as follows: 
“ After much hesitation, I have concluded that it 
is necessary for us also to print the New Testament, 
which the Protestants are spreading everywhere. 
The chief reason is that we cannot prevent our 
people from reading it—everybody wishes to know 
how to read for baptism—except women and old 
men. We are therefore preparing an edition, with 
notes drawn from the Holy Fathers.” Evidently 
this is a necessity laid upon the Romanists by the 
neighborhood of the English Mission, and it is a 
noble testimony to the faithfulness of the latter in 
enlightening their converts by the study of the 
Holy Word. Additional testimony is given by 
the fact that on the twelfth of Sixth Month last, 
eighty-nine boxes were dispatched from London, 
containing one thousand five hundred and eleven 
complete copies of the New Testament, five thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy volumes containing 
the Four Gospels and the Acts, four hundred and 
seventy volumes containing Paul’s Epistles, and 
finally, twenty-five thousand eight hundred and 
eighty separate copies of the Gospels and the Acts. 
The cost of printing, packing, and sending from Zan- 
zibar to Uganda, which would be fifty dollars per 
box, was charged to the Uganda Mission. And 
all this for a Central African tribe, a few years 
ago unknown, who will buy and read the Bible 
translated into their own language, and with an 
intense eagerness. 


True Character of the A. P. A.—In the Voice’s 
editorial on the A. P. A. occurred this sentence— 
“The trouble with the society is not with its pub- 
lished platform, but with its secret methods. Form 
a secret society for political purposes in this coun- 
try, and though its platform were written by 
Gabriel, it would soon develop into a mischievous 
and unwholesome affair. Its inevitable tendency 
is to become a shield and a cloak for intriguers 
and for assassins of character.” The thoughtful 
reader will find much for serious consideration in 
the above. 

Every one of these secret societies, whether or- 
ganized for political joo ony or otherwise, includ- 
ing even such as the Mollie Maguires, the Clan-na 
Gael, and the Ku-Klux Klan, had, or has, for its 
ostensible purpose the promotion of benevolent or 
patriotic objects, and yet every one is liable to be 
(and some of them have been) actually used for 
criminal purposes. Every one is liable to develop 
into “a mischievous and unwholesome affair.” 

The trouble, as the Voice rightly says, is with 
“the secret methods.” Al] organizations, however 
laudable their purposes, need the restraint of public 
examination and criticism. 

Power to do evil with impunity always carries 
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with it the possibility, if not the certainty, of evil. 
There is no class of men, or community of people, 
but need the restraints of civil law. If they are 
universally virtuous, such restraints will always be 
acceptable, but none the less needful. What is 
true of private character is true of all organizations. 
They need daw and light. If praiseworthy, they 
will accept it. The A. P. A. is no exception to 
other secret orders. Whoever writes the condem- 
nation of one, writes that of all.—Cynosure. 
eo 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

Looking over a sketch of the life of Samuel 
Bownas, the following extract arrested my close 
attention. Those who read it carefully can 
make the application : 

“In a district he afterwards visited, he felt 
an uncommon and weighty concern to ask for a 
meeting with the ministers, and in it he spoke 
seasonable words of caution, as some of their 
members were wont togo intoextremes in preach- 
ing and vocal prayer without due regard to the 
needed anointing and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, a mistake which they now themselves 
admitted ; and on revisiting these meetings the 
faithful preacher was much cheered at the sat- 
isfactory change in the ministry. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 22, 1894. 











In his proposition on worship, Robert Bar- 
clay says of the singing of Psalms, “ We confess 
this to be a part of God’s worship, and very 
sweet and refreshing, when it proceeds from a 
true sense of God’s love in the heart, and arises 
from the Divine influence of the Spirit, which 
leads souls to breathe forth either a sweet har- 
mony, or words suitable to the present condition. 
But as for the formal, customary way of sing- 
ing, it has no foundation in Scripture nor any 
ground in true Christianity.” 

The records of our Society furnish examples 
of this “ sweet and refreshing” singing. George 
Whitehead and some of his friends were arrested 
when passing through the town of Berne in 
Suffolk, for speaking to a few people and ex- 
horting them to fear God and return from the 
evil of their way. They were confined in the 
jail at Edwardsburg and cruelly treated— 
“beaten, buffeted, kicked, spurned at, and de- 
spitefully used.” “Yet,” says G. Whitehead, 
“T am still truly and humbly thankful to the 
Lord our God, in the remembrance of his great 
kindness to us. In the comfortable enjoyment 
of his glorious Divine power and presence, 
several of us have been often made to sing aloud 
in praise to his glorious name; yea his high 
praises have been in our mouths oftentimes to 
the great amazement and astonishment of the 
malefactors shut up in the same ward with us. 
When walking therein our hearts have been 
lifted up in living praise to the Lord, often for 
several hours together with voices of melody.” 

The tones of the voice are a natural expres- 
sion of the emotions of the mind, and it is easy 
to understand, that when the hearts of the 
prisoners were animated by such heavenly en- 
joyments there would be a corresponding melody 
in the voice. This is the sweet harmony which 
Robert Barclay approved, and is altogether 
different from the formal singing as an act of 
worship which he declares has no ground in 
true Christianity. 

On one occasion, George Whitehead was 
severely whipped on the false charge of being 
a vagrant, the stripes of the whip tearing the 
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skin and shedding blood. But, he says, “even 
while they were inflicting their cruelty and 
punishment upon my body, even then my mouth 
was opened to sing aloud in praises to the 
Lord, my God, that He counted me worthy to 
suffer for his name and truth’s sake.” 

When George Fox was in prison at Carlisle, 
the jailor beat him with a cudgel, he says, “I 
was moved to sing in the Lord’s power, which 
made him rage the more. Then he fetched a 
fiddler and set him to play, thinking to vex me; 
but while he played, I was moved in the ever- 
lasting power of the Lord God to sing; and my 
voice drowned the noise of the fiddle, struck 
and confounded them.” 

At Johnston, he and some of his friends were 
expelled from the town. “As they guarded us 
through the town,” he says, “James Lancaster 
was moved to sing with a melodious sound in 
the power of God, ‘and I was moved to proclaim 
the day of the Lord, and preach the everlasting 
Gospel to the people.” 

The works of Edward Burrough contain 
several references to the singing of hymns “ in 
rhyme and metre,” as a part of God’s worship, 
which he says, is “not according to the Scrip- 
tures. Indeed we have never met with any 
evidence that it was approved of or practised 
by our early Friends. 

eae a 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.— Collectors of internal revenue 
and customs officials have been instructed that im- 
ported alcohol, used in the arts or in the preparation 
of medicinal compounds, from Eighth Month 28th to 
the issuance of the regulations, will not be entitled to 
the rebate provided in the law. 

A movement has been started in Alaska to urge the 
necessity of a code of laws for the Territory, and a 
mail route into the Yukon country by way of Chilcat 
Pass. A convention is to be held at Juneau on Eleventh 
Month Sth, delegates to which are to be elected Tenth 
Month 6th. 

The advance guard of the surveying parties that 
have been engaged during the summer in completing 
the survey of Alaska, have returned to Washington. 
One of the most important and regretted results of 
the season’s work, was to settle that Mount St. Elias, 
so long regarded as the giant mountain of the Conti- 
nent, was not on American soil. It was also settled 
beyond dispute that the mountain was not the tallest 
on the continent, there being two or three others a 
little further inland that outtop it by some hundred 
feet. They are all on British territory, however. 

The aggregate yield of corn in Iowa this year is 
Fe i at 80,000,000 bushels. 

The Louisiana Sugar Planter’s Convention met in 
New Orleans on the 17th inst., and went over to the 
National Republican party in a Lody. 

The negroes of South Alabama are greatly inter- 
ested in schemes for emigration to Liberia. It is said 
that a steamer will sail from Mobile and New Orleans 
with 300 negroes early next month. At Pineapple, 
Alabama, on the 15th inst., a convention was held to 
discuss the subject, and a committee was appointed to 
go to Liberia to make an investigation of the report 
that each emigrant is to be given twenty acres of land 
and the necessary farming implements. 

The Prohibition vote at the recent election in Ar- 
kansas is said to have been double that of 1892. About 
half of the counties have voted against license. The 
New York Voice says: “ In round numbers, one billion 
dollars (one thousand millions), are squandered every 
year in the United States for drink. According to the 
census figures it takes in round numbers 200,000 men 
to make the liquor drunk and the raw materials which 
go into it. But close the saloons, wipe out the trafic 
in intoxicating beverages, as proposed by the Pro- 

hibition Party, and let the one billion dollars now 
wasted in drink be spent for the necessities of life, 
the products of useful labor, and the same census 
figures show us that one million additional workmen will 
be required to supply the useful articles demanded. 
What a factor in helping to sulve the problem of the 
unemployed !” 

There were in this city last week 367 deaths —a 
decrease of 3 from the previous week, and an- increase 
of 3 compared with the corresponding period of last 


year. Of the foregoing, 195 were males and 172 fe- 
males: 45 died of consumption; 29 of cholera infantum ; 
23 of marasmus ; 21 of diphtheria; 20 of inflammation 
of the brain ; 18 of disease of the heart; 14 of casual- 
ties ; 13 of old age ; 13 of pneumonia ; 12 of convulsions ; 
11 of Bright’s disease; 10 of typhoid fever; 10 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels ; 9 of inanition ; 
9 of paralysis ; 9 of ar and 9 of apoplexy. 

Markets, ée.—U.8 8, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 113% a 
114}; coupon, 114} a 115); 5’s, 119 a 119}; currency 
6’s, 101 a 111. 

CorrTon was quiet and steady, on a basis of 7}c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.25. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $265; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.69 a 
$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.40 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.35 ; do., patent, 
$3.40 a $3.60 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in fair demand and firmly held. One hundred 
barrels choice Pennsylvania sold at $2.70 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 55] a 564 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 61 a 614 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 364 a 37 cts. 
3EEF CATTLE.— Extra, Sha 5}c.; good, 4} a 5c., me- 
dium 4}c. a 4}c.; common, 3} a de. 

SHEEP AND L AMBs—E xtra, 34 a 33; good, 3a 3}c.; 
medium, 2} a 23c.; common, 1 a 2jc.; lambs, 3 a 4}c. 

Hous—8} a 9}c 

FOREIGN. —The Mark Lane Express, in its weekly 
review of the British grain trade, says: “ Harvesting 
is being actively carried on throughout the chief 
British ‘producing regions. The crop is of average 
bulk, but is inferior in quality. Sales of English 
wheat have been made during the past week at prices 
absolutely unprecedented, the decline on the average 
reaching 2s. 8d. below the mean for August. Foreign 
wheats are 3d. lower on the week.” 

A new British trade dollar is being coined for use 
in the East in the Calcutta Mint. It is of the same 
weight and fineness as the Mexican peso. This will 
help the Indian authorities to use some of their sur- 
plus silver. 

Reports from German East Africa state that the 
entire coffee crop from that section has been destroyed 
by disease. 

According to the London Statist, an authoritative 
estimate of the coffee crop of 1894, shows it to be ap- 
proximately 12,500,000 bags. This will be the largest 
crop in the annals of the trade. The maximum con- 
sumption of coffee, according to the Statist, is 10,500,000 
bags annually, and the Statist thinks that if the prices 
are maintained by speculators during 1894, a great 
crash in the spring of 1815 mav be expected. 

It is estimated that about 300,000 carrier pigeons 
belong to various societies in Germany, and of this 
number fully 8,000 are kept exclusively for army use. 

A despatch from Odessa, dated Ninth Month 11th, 
mentions that the cholera epidemic is steadily in- 
creasing. Throughout Russia there were reported 
during the last week 6,376 new cases of the malady, 
and 3,192 deaths. The disease is most virulent in 
Raden, where 1.288 new cases and 617 deaths were 
reported. In Kielce the new cases numbered 1,138, 
and the deaths 565. In Warsaw there were 1,004 new 
cases and 532 deaths. 

A telegram was received at the Japanese Legation 
in Washington on the 11th instant, to the effect that 
an important treaty has been negotiated between Corea 
and Japan, which authoritatively defines the rela- 
tions of the two countries toward each other and 
toward China. To secure concerted action for the 
more effective accomplishment of this object, this 
treaty of alliance between the two countries was 
signed at Seoul, on Eighth Month 26th, by — Otori, 
the Envoy of Japan, and the Corean Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The treaty consists of three articles : 
Article I defines the object of the alliance to be the 
strengthening and perpetuation of the independence 
of Corea as an autonomous State, and the promotion 
of the mutual interests of Corea and Japan, by com- 
pelling the Chinese forces to withdraw from Corea, 
and by obliging China to abandon her claim of the 
right to dominate the affairs of Corea. Article IT 
binds the Japanese Government to carry on warlike 
operations against China, both offensive and defensive. 
The Corean Government is bound by the article to 
afford the Japanese forces every possible facility in 
their movements, and furnish them with supplies of 
provisions at a fair remuneration, so far as such sup- 
plies may be needed. By Article III it is provided 





that the treaty shall terminate so soon as a treaty of 
peace shall have been concluded by Japan with China, 
A Central News despatch from Seoul, dated 6 p, M, 
Ninth Month 16th, says a great battle has been fought 
at Ping Yang between the Chinese and Japanese 
troops, in which the former were utterly routed. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from William Harvey, Agent, Ind., $14, 
being $2 each for Emeline Airy, Sally Allen, Mahlon 
Johnson, Ashley Johnson, Nancy = Hadley, Ruth Ann 
Stanton and Sarah Lindly, vol. 68 ; from L. O. Stanley, 
Agent, Ind., $6.20, being $2 each for Mary M. Frazier, 
Joel W. Hi sdson, and Wm C. Stanley, vol. 68. and 20 
cents for Ruth Hi: idley, to No. 6, vol. 68 ; from George 
B. Allen, Pa, $2, vol. 68 ; from’ Abram 'Stratton, Pa, 
$2, vol. 68; from George Haines, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 63 
ye Mary E. Ogden, Pa., $2, vol. 68: from "Richard 

. Hutton, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from David C. Henderson, 
Is , $4, vols. 67 and 68; from John 8, Fowler, Agent, 
Pa, fr Wilmer Cheyney, $2, vol. 68 ; from William H. 
Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from William D. Satterthwait, 
O., $2, vol. 68; ee Sarah T. Warrington and Casper 
Zs Sharpless, N N. J., each $2, vol. 68; from William 
Haworth, O., for Benj. Compton, Neb., $1, to No. 39, 
vol. 68; from Samuel Forsythe, Pa.. $2, vol. 68 ; from 
Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia., $2 for William Mott, 
vol. 68; from A. J. Smith, Agent, Kans., $2 for Andrew 
Hinshaw, vol. 68; from Anne J. Stokes, $2 for Elizabeth 
— Morris, Gtn., vol. 68; from Thompson Frame, 

oo $8, being $2 each for himself. Amasa Frame, Oliver 

’, Frame, = Tacy T. Starbuck, vol. 68; from N, F. 
eaaaen N. C., $2, vol. 68; from Rowland Evans, Pa, 
$2, vol. 68 ; pe William Balderston, Pa., $2, vol. 68: 
from Joseph Cartland, Mass., $2, vol. 68, and $1 for 
extra papers. 

BQ” Remitiances received after Third-d ty evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Onro YEARLY Meetinc.—Friends desiring to at- 
tend Ohio Yearly Meeting, held near Barnesville, O., 
commencing Ninth Month 28th, can go and return at 
the same rate of fare as last year. For particular in- 
formation apply to 

JAMEs Porter, 833 Chestnut St., Phila. 








A FrienpD desires two unfurnished rooms ina Friend’s 
family, with or without board. 
Apply at 302 Arch St., Phila. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M. “9 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZeBEDEE Harnes, Sup't. 


Frienps’ Book Strore.—At Friends’ Book Store 
there is constantly kept on hand, at very low prices, 
a full line of Friends’ books: comprising the greater 
part of the standard writings of the Society, as well as 
many condensed publications and extracts snitable for 
the younger members. Also a series of Tracts, con- 
taining one hundred and seventy-seven numbers singly, 
or bound in sets of three volumes each; seventy-five 
cents per set. Also a good assortment of Bibles and 
Testaments, Stationery, Marriage Certificates, Joseph 
Hoag’s Vision, and Photographs of Old Westtown. 

Catalogues free on application to 

JosEPH HALL, Agent, 
Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., Phila. 








Diep, at his home near Damasens, Ohio, Ninth 
Month 2nd, 1894, Epwarp WILLIAMS, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. He wasa beloved member and 
elder of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
From his youth he was attached to the Society of 
Friends, and deeply interested that the doctrines of its 
founders should be maintained. Trusting alone in the 
atonement of the Lord Jesus for redemption, he mani- 
fested the spirit of the Master in his walk among men, 
bearing with patience great physical suffering, and 
seldom giving expression to anything but gratitude 
for mercies and blessings granted him through many 
years of feeble health. “ ' Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. 


, at his residence near West Grove, Pa., on the 
twelfth of Ninth Month, 1894, FrepERIcK J AcoB, son 
of the late Joshua Jacob, aged twenty-eight years; a 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. In the 
sudden removal of this valuable young Friend, the 
call is afresh extended, ‘‘ Be ye also ready ; for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 
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